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..—THE GENEVA AGREEMENT REGARDING RHINELAND 
EVACUATION. 


URING the week ending on September 15th there took place at 
Geneva a number of conversations in which the representatives 
of Great Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, Italy and Japan 

attempted to arrive at the basis of an agreement regarding the two 
most important problems affecting the relations of France and 
Germany. On Sunday, September i6th, a long and final discussion 
took place, after which an official statement was issued informing 
the world that agreement had been reached on the following points :— 

(1) The opening of official negotiations relating to the request put forward 
by the German Chancellor in regard to the early evacuation of the 
Rhineland ; 

(2) The necessity for a complete and definite settlement of the reparations 
problem and for the constitution for this purpose of a committee or 
financial experts to be nominated by the six Governments, and 

(3) The acceptance of the principle of the constitution of a commission 
of verification and conciliation ; the composition, mode of operation, 
objects and duration of such commission to form the subject of 
negotiations between the Governments concerned. 

In connection with this agreement there are a number of questions 
which seem to need further elucidation, and of these two are of especial 
interest. The first is, to what extent, if any, does it represent an 
advance on the previous attempts that have been made to settle the 
differences between France and Germany that remain as an after- 
math of the war, and the second is concerned with the position and 
policy of Great Britain regarding the suggested measures for dealing 
with the two questions of Rhineland supervision and reparations. 

In an earlier issue of this Bulletin (No. 17 of Vol. IV, dated 
18th February, 1928), the history of Franco-German relations was 
reviewed from the time of the Thoiry conversation in September, 
1926, up to February last, and it may be of interest to refer shortly 
to those events of the six months since that date which have had a 
direct bearing on the political relations between the two countries. 
Unfortunately a number of public statements made by prominent 
politicians both in Berlin and Paris have provided landmarks that 
must be regarded rather in the light of obstructions than otherwise 
to the progress of that rapprochement which both countries profess 
to wish to bring about in their relations. In January last, M. Paul 
soneour said that there could be no evacuation of the Khineland 
unless the demilitarised zones were placed under some form of 
permanent control to be exercised by the League of Nations. As 
there is nothing in the terms of the Treaty of Versailles to warrant 
such a claim, the surprise felt in Germany that it should be put 
forward by a Socialist was accompanied by a good deal of resentment. 
In February, Herr Stresemann again put forward a “ feeler ” on the 
subject of an early and unconditional evacuation of the Rhineland, 
on the ground that Germany had now fulfilled the provisions of the 
Treaty as regards reparations and disarmament, but he was met with 
a reply in the usual terms by M. Briand, who reiterated the familiar 
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French thesis as to no evacuation without compensations and further 
guarantees of security. In May. some concern was expressed by the 
Berlin press at what were believed to be evidences that British policy 
had identified itself with the French in linking up the question of 
evacuation with that of reparations, in opposition to the German 
view that they could now claim evacuation as a right. But a more 
serious setback to the cause of reconciliation was provided in the 
following month by a public statement to which the Polish Foreign 
Minister, M. Zaleski, gave utterance during a visit to Paris. He said 
that in his view Article 429 of the Versailles Treaty, and more 
particularly the last clause, meant that the Rhineland could not be 
evacuated unless the security of all the Allied and Associated Powers 
had been satisfactorily guaranteed, by which he implied that it 
would be just as necessary to exact a Locarno guarantee for the 
Polish corridor as it had been to secure a similar one for France’s 
eastern frontiers. He claimed that by the terms of the Treaty the 
occupation could be prolonged until satisfactory assurances had been 
obtained against German aggression on all her frontiers, adding that 
this could not be provided against by the Article authorising re- 
occupation, since once the occupying troops had been withdrawn it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to reinstate them. 

The French press lost no time in giving its support to this thesis. 
It was pointed out that the occupation was to be regarded as a 
guarantee of European peace, and the questions as to whether if 
should be exchanged for other advantages and when it should be 
terminated could not be settled merely by a talk between the French 
and German Foreign Ministers. Poland had just as much right to 
be consulted as had Belgium—Czechoslovakia also was entitled to a 
say in the matter. 

Fortunately Great Britain was careful not to be a party to any 
of this talk of an Eastern Locarno, and in reply to a question in the 
House of Commons on June 27th Sir Austen Chamberlain stated 
categorically that this country would never consent to give any 
further guarantees beyond those already provided by its adherence 
to the Locarno Treaty. In spite of this, however, the German press 
was, only a week later, accusing the British Foreign Secretary of 
being more French than the French, though the principal grounds 
‘for this seem to have been nothing more than the British Government’s 
refusal to consider any move in the direction of the reduction of the 
armies of occupation or of their withdrawal except in collaboration 
and agreement with Great Britain’s late Allies. 

When the new Government in Germany came into power last 
June any expectation that its policy regarding the Rhineland question 
would be modified was soon dissipated by the statement made by 
the Socialist Chancellor, Herr Miiller, in the Reichstag on July 4th. 
He did not admit either the obligation of his country to furnish 
guarantees for security, nor the right of the Allied and Associated 
Powers to demand that any form of control over a neutral zone 
should be exercised by the League of Nations. He demanded early 
evacuation pure and simple, as Germany’s right under the terms 
of the Versailles Treaty. The Paris press felt it necessary to answer 
the Chancellor’s statement with a recapitulation of the old French 
arguments in a manner which seemed to show that in spite of Locarno 
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no progress had really been made in the improvement of the relations 
between the two countries. On July 6th articles appeared of which 
the burden may be reduced to a single phase—no Eastern Locarno, 
no evacuation. 

During July and August Germany was engaged in sounding 
official opinion in London, Paris and Brussels with a view to ascer- 
taining what sort of reception a request for evacuation prior to 1935 
would be likely to meet with, and it was common knowledge that 
either in Paris, on the occasion of the signature of the Pact for the 
renunciation of war, or at Geneva when the Foreign Offices of the 
principal European Powers would again be in touch with one another 
at the opening of the League Assembly, a formal request would be 
put forward by the German Government. Nothing was done in Paris 
to encourage the Germans to expect a favourable reply: on the 
contrary, more than one responsible paper professed to be echoing 
French opinion generally in stating that the occupation represented 
nothing less than safety for the whole of the Allied and Associated 
Powers, together with the certainty that any idea of revenge on the 
part of Germany and the realisation of the ‘“‘ Anschluss’ were alike 
impossible. The natural inference was that the stability of Europe 
and the maintenance of the status quo depended on the occupation, 
and, in the last resort, on the occupation alone. 

When the Assembly of the League opened at the beginning of 
September the atmosphere was, therefore, hardly favourable to a 
resumption of negotiations between Berlin and Paris, and a further 
setback was caused by a “ brush’ between Herr Miiller and M. Briand. 
Speaking in the Assembly on September 7th, the German Chancellor 
appealed for the carrying into effect of the undertaking of the Allied 
Powers in 1919 that the disarmament of Germany would be the first 
step towards a general reduction of armaments, and made use of a 
phrase characterising as double-faced that form of policy which 
appeared to act on the assumption that it could follow methods of 
conciliation and methods of force at one and the same time. 

Rising in the Assembly three days later, M. Briand referred to 
the position of Germany in terms which suggested that he had been 
feeling some resentment at the Chancellor's remarks. While 
admitting that Germany had carried out the disarmament measures 
imposed upon her, he maintained that she still remained a powerful 
potential enemy owing to the size of her population, her natural 
resources, her genius for organisation, and the existence among her 
people of the nucleus of a trained army. 

It says a good deal for the good sense of both himself and 
Herr Miiller that they should have been able only two or three days 
later to enter on a series of informal and friendly conversations 
regarding the two questions which have been keeping the two countries 
apart. In these they were joined by Lord Cushendun, M. Hymans, 
Signor Scialoja, and M. Adatchi, the meetings taking place in 
Lord Cushendun’s rooms and being unofficially presided over by him 
as host. 

The result of these conversations has already been referred to, 
and it is evident that, whether the measures proposed lead to 
substantial results or not, the mere fact that the questions of evacuation 
and reparations are now officially on the agenda for discussion 
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represents an advance. On the other side it must not be forgotten, 
however, that some of the points about which the French and German 
views are most difficult to reconcile have not yet been approached. 
One of these is the question as to the duration of the mandate to be 
given to the ‘“‘Commission de Constatation et Conciliation,” the 
constitution of which has now been accepted in principle. The 
German view is that in any case, whether the evacuation is put 
forward or not, the duration of the powers of this Commission should 
not extend beyond 1935, while it is generally accepted that France 
will do her utmost to make its existence permanent. All reference 
to this difference of view is carefully omitted from the wording of the 
communiqué issued after the Geneva conversations, as is also any 
mention of the area over which the Commission is to exercise its 
functions. The German representatives are understood to have 
maintained that any enquiries which are set on foot should be carried 
out at the request of either party, and on either side of the Franco- 
German front’er, but the French view is that they should be restricted 
to the demilitarised zone. With regard to the duration of the 
Commission’s powers, M. Briand is believed to have pointed out 
that Great Britain and Italy already guaranteed the Franco-German 
frontier by the Locarno Treaty, and there was no reason why any 
limitation of time should effect this guarantee. There was, therefore, 
no reason why the Commission should not also be able to continue 
its work after 1935, and, in fact, for such time as the Locarno Treaty 
remained in force. With regard to the second point, he reminded 
the Germans that under the provisions of the Covenant of the League 
they could always call attention to any incident which might constitute 
a menace to the peace of Europe. The settlement of these differences 
is likely to prove a very serious obstacle to the progress of the official 
negotiations which are now to be set on foot, but it should not be 
forgotten that what was described as a * preliminary agreement ”’ 
was arrived at nearly two years ago (December 12th, 1926), on the 
subject of the investigatory powers to be exercised by the League 
in the Rhineland after 1935. It was then placed on record as the 
future policy to govern the arrangements to be made that “no 
permanent groups of control should be stationed in the demilitarized 
zone except by agreement between the Powers concerned,’’ while 
these were to be under the superintendence of the League Council. 
The Superior Council of National Defence in Paris was empowered to 
draw up a scheme for a system of inspection of the zone, which was to 
be placed before the German Government when the question of the 
evacuation came up for decision. Presumably this will be done when 
the official negotiations for which the ground has now been prepared 
are opened. 

In Paris the terms of the Geneva Agreement have been hailed 
as a triumph for the French view, but there is no reason to assume that 
the German Chancellor receded one inch from the position his Govern- 
ment has always taken up in demanding the early evacuation of the 
Rhineland without compensation as a right, and refusing to admit the 
continuation of any form of control or interference there after 1935. 
Nor has there been the slightest weakening in the German attitude 
regarding the independence of one another of the two questions of 
evacuation and reparations. In this respect the agreement arrived 
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at represents the failure of the French attempt to induce the Germans 
to admit the principle of compensation for evacuation. It is believed 
that in return for early evacuation M. Briand suggested that German 
railway bonds to the amount of two milliard marks (say £100,000,000) 
should be mobilised. As France is entitled to 52 per cent. of repara- 
tions payments she would have received £52,000,000, which, in view 
of the fact that she is due to pay £80,000,000 to the U.S.A. next year 
under her War Debt Funding Agreement, would have been a con- 
sideration not lightly to be set aside. By agreeing to such a proposal, 
however, Germany would have admitted the principle of compensation, 
and Herr Miiller would have none of it. 

While the Berlin and Paris papers were still occupied in giving the 
various versions of the meaning of the agreement that their nationality 
or political bias dictated, M. Briand caused further surprise by certain 
remarks which were attributed to him by the foreign editor of the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, to whom he had given an interview on 
September 18th at Geneva. Speaking of reparations, he is reported 
to have said—though the accuracy of the words has been called in 
question—‘‘ with goodwill from all sides the reparation problem could 
be solved in a very short time—perhaps a few weeks, certainly within 
two months.” He is then said to have stated flatly that once a 
reparation agreement had been reached the total evacuation of the 
Rhineland would follow immediately, but it is significant that nearly 
all the French papers in their summaries of the interview omit this 
sentence entirely. At the same time, the belief in Paris seems to be 
that whether M. Briand made the statement attributed to him or not 
there is not the slightest prospect of French policy departing from the 
lines which it has previously followed, and that recent agreements 
public statements, and speeches will have no more effect in changing 
its main principles than did the Locarno Treaty, the entry of Germany 
into the League, or the Thoiry conversations. 

It remains to see what position the British Government has taken 
up in the discussions that have been going on. Directly after the 
publication of the agreement of September 16th, Lord Cushendun 
made a statement to the press in which he said ‘** We cannot come to 
any arrangement (regarding reparations) whereby we should get less 
from Europe than we have to pay the United States. We cannot 
make a financial sacrifice, even at the price of a general agreement 
upon other matters.’”’ He explained that he had made it clear that 
Great Britain could not accept an arrangement which might imply 
any sort of appeal to America for a remission of debts, and he added : 
“ If there is to be a liquidation of the reparation problem there may 
come a time when it will be necessary for Germany to raise a loan. 
In this case there would, of course, be no objection to American bankers 
taking part. If anything can be done by the fixation of a definite 
liability for Germany this would, of course, be a great step forward in 
the problem.’ 

In other words, the policy of the British Government is still 
governed by the principle laid down in the Balfour Note of August 
lst, 1922, that. is to say, the British Government will not agree to 
any reduction of the amounts this country is to receive from its 
debtors in Europe to a figure which would bring the total of these 
to less than is to be paid to the U.S.A., but on the other hand it does 
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not ask the European countries to pay more than the total of the 
amount to be paid to America. Some extracts from the Note will 
be found at the end of this article, and these will, it is believed, make 
the policy which was therein laid down quite clear. 

In making his statement to the press at Geneva, however, Lord 
Cushendun took care to mention that the British Government was not 
willing to make any further financial sacrifice in the cause of settlement, 
either of the repdrations or of any of the other problems which require 
solution. A section of the press has maintained that in saying this 
he was enunciating a new principle, and one which might have an 
important effect on the plans for dealing with the reparaticns question, 
since any scheme for the speeding up of a reparations settlement 
would presumably entail the marketing of German bonds or other 
securities at a discount, and the capital loss resulting from this would 
normally be shared by the British Treasury. Such an interpretation 
would seem, however, to be based on the assumption that if France 
capitalised her share of the German bonds the British Government 
would necessarily do the same with the share due to this country. 
But in applying the principle of the Balfour Note, up to the present 
the Government has not attempted to balance the capital value of 
Great Britain’s reparations receipts, plus the capital value of the 
debts of France and Italy as fixed in our agreements with those 
countries, against the capital value of our debt to the United States, 
but has made the comparison always on an income basis. The 
comparison has always been rather of the from-hand-to-mouth order, 
and the actual position is that no definite detailed rule of procedure 
can be laid down, owing to the number of unknown factors in the 
problem. One of these is the uncertainty as to the number of years 
for which the Dawes Plan is to remain in operation, since until this 
has been settled it is obviously impossible for the British Government 
to determine how the final adjustment of its position as both creditor 
and debtor will be arrived at. 


THE BALFOuUR NOTE. 


This was addressed to the French Ambassador in London, and 
after pointing out that the British Government were ready to make 
large sacrifices to bring to an end “the present state of affairs ” 
(regarding inter-Allied indebtedness), being even willing to remit all 
the debts due to Great Britain if a policy of cancellation were adopted, 
it referred to the representations made by the American Government 
for the funding of this country’s debt, and continued, “ .. . if our 
undoubted obligations as a debtor are to be enforced, our not less 
undoubted rights as a creditor cannot be left wholly in abeyance . . 
evidently the policy hitherto pursued by this country of refusing to 
make demands upon its debtors is only tolerable so long as it is 
generally accepted . .. while His Majesty’s Government are thus 
regretfully constrained to request the French Government to make 
arrangements for dealing to the best of their ability with Anglo- 
French loans, they desire to explain that the amount of interest and 
repayment for which they ask depends not so much on what France 
and other Allies owe to Great Britain, as on what Great Britain has 
to pay America. The policy favoured by His Majesty’s Government 
is, as I have already observed, that of surrendering their share of 
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German reparations, and writing off, through one great transaction, 
the whole body of inter-Allied indebtedness. But, if this be found 
impossible of accomplishment, we wish it to be understood that we 
do not in any event desire to make a profit out of any less satisfactory 
arrangement. In no circumstances do we propose to ask more from 
our debtors than is necessary to pay to our creditors, and while we 
do not ask for more all will admit that we can hardly be content 
with less. ... This is not a question merely between Allies. Ex- 
enemy countries also are involved ; for the greatest of all international 
debtors is Germany. Now His Majesty’s Government do not suggest 
that, either as a matter of justice or expediency, Germany should 
be relieved of her obligation to the other allied States. They speak 
only for Great Britain; and they content themselves with saying 
once again that so deeply are they convinced of the economic injury 
inflicted on the world by the existing state of things that this country 
would be prepared (subject to the just claims of other parts of the 
Empire) to abandon all further right to German reparations and all 
claims to repayment by Allies, provided that this renunciation formed 
part of a general plan by which this great problem could be dealt with 
as a whole and find a satisfactory solution. A general settlement 
would, in their view, be of more value to mankind than any gains 
that could accrue even from the most successful enforcement of legal 
obligations.” 



























Tue INTER-ALLIED AND REPARATION DEBTS, 






At the time of the Balfour Note the amounts of the various debts, exclusive 
of interest, were, in rough figures, as follows: Germany owed Great Britain 
£1,450,000,000. Russia owed £650,000,000, and France, Italy and the other 
Allies, £1,300,000,000, making a total due to this country of £3,400,000,000. 
Against this Great Britain owed to the United States £850,000,000, to which 
had to be added interest accrued since 1919. 







THE DEBT SETTLEMENT WITH AMERICA. 






The arrangement made by Mr. Baldwin, and signed on June 19th, 1923, 
was on the following terms :— 

The principal sum of the debt as funded was $4,600,000,000. Interest 
was fixed at 3 per cent. till 1932, after which it is raised to 3} per cent. The 
payments run over 62 years, and the total volume of the payments to be 
made in this period is just over $11,000,000,000. 









RELEVANT ARTICLES OF THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES, 
Article 429. 






Clause (3). 

If at that date (after the expiration of fifteen years) the guarantees 
against unprovoked aggression by Germany are not considered sufficient by 
the Allied and Associated Governments, the evacuation of the occupying 
troops may be delayed to the extent regarded as necessary for the purpose 
of obtaining the required guarantees. 
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Article 430. 


In case either during the occupation or after the expiration of the fifteen 
years referred to above the Reparation Commission finds that Germany 
refuses to observe the whole or part of her obligations under the present 
Treaty with regard to Reparation, the whole or part of the areas specified 
in Article 429 will be re-occupied immediately by the Allied and Associated 
forces. 

Article 431. 

If before the expiration of the period of fifteen years Germany complies 
with all the undertakings resulting from the present Treaty, the occupying 
forces will be withdrawn immediately. 


See also Chronology—Germany, under date September 19th. 


II.—CHRONOLOGY. 
Austria. 
September 12th.—Congress of German Jurists at Salzburg. (See Germany.) 
September 13th.—The editor of the Rote Fahne was arrested on a charge 


of high treason. 
September 20th.—Comments of the Temps on statement by Mgr. Seipel. 


(See France.) 
Bulgaria. 

September 12th—A meeting of the Government party in Parliament 
passed a vote of confidence on M. Liaptcheff and gave him a free hand ii 
forming a new Cabinet. He subsequently did so with the same Ministers as 


before, except for the Ministry of Railways. 
September 17th.—Stabilisation loan sanctioned. (See League of Nations.) 


September 18th.—The Chamber passed a Bill for the reorganisation of the | 


National Bank rendering it more independent of State control, as was required 
by the Financial Committee of the League of Nations as a condition to the 
granting of a loan. 

Report of fighting on frontier. (See Greece.) 


China. 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


September 12th.—The Nationalist forces reached the west bank of tlie | 


Lwan River and occupied Lanchow (50 miles north-east of Tangshan). 

In the Peking area much distress was reported amongst the inhabitants, 
partly owing to a poor harvest and the depredations of the troops, and partly 
to the removal of the capital. In Peking itself, the families of 7,000 minor 
officials who had lost their positions were stated to be totally without means, 
and hundreds of shops were closing every week. 

September 16th—The Nationalists were reported to have driven the 
Northerners across the Lwan River and the campaign against them was 
described as ended. 

September 18th.—Reports reached Peking of heavy fighting between the 
Chihli and Shantung armies and the Mukden forces, who were attempting to 
disarm them, before allowing them to take refuge in Manchuria. The Mukden 
forces were reported to have lost heavily and to have rushed up reinforcements. 

September 20th.—Further reports reached Peking to the effect that the 
remnants of the Northern army north of the Lwan River had been engaged in 
heavy fighting with their former Mukden allies near Anshan (a little over 
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100 miles north-east of Tientsin, and just north of the Lwan River). It was 
not clear why this fighting should have taken place unless it was connected 
with a plot—rumours of which were current in Harbin—that Chang Chung- 
chang was trying to set up an autonomous Government in North Manchuria. 

September 21 st.—It was stated in Peking that Chang Chung-chang’s army 
had surrendered to the Nationalists and Mukden troops respectively. 

According to reports from Mukden, the remnants of the Chihli-Shantung 
army surrendered near Anshan to General Yang Yu-ting, the Manchurian 
Commander, after serious fighting. General Yang Yu-ting was stated to 
have agreed to the re-organisation of the Chihli-Shantung army under General 
Chu Yu-pu. General Chang Chung-chang was believed to have gone into 
retirement. 

September 24th—The Nationalist Generals in Chihli telegraphed asking 
the Nanking Government to send funds to pay their troops, which, to the 
number of 100,000, were reported to be on the verge of starvation. In Peking, 
according to the Chinese press, nearly a quarter of a million people were 
expected to be dependent on relief during the winter. 

News reached Shanghai that at a meeting of the Diplomatic Committee 

at Nanking on September 21st, a scheme was adopted to ensure the regular 
service of all the Salt Gabelle loans, except the Re-organisation Loan secured 
on the Customs. All the Salt Revenue stations were to be ordered to pay a 
fixed percentage monthly into banks specified by the Minister of Finance. The 
total amount thus allocated was stated to be $10,000,000. 
Yen Hsi-shan arrived in Peking to organise the establish- 
ment of two newly created provinces which it had been decided to set up at 
Chahar and Suiyuan, both to be under the control of a branch of the Political 
Council of Taiyuanfu (the capital of Shansi). 





EXTERNAL AFFAIRS AND RELATIONS WITH THE POWERS. 


ep opr 12th.—The British, French and Japanese Legations sent a joint 
Note to the Nationalist Government protesting against the violation of the 
Salt Gabelle rights throughout China, and pointing out that nothing had 
been done as yet to substantiate Mr. T. V. Soong’s promise to the Legations 
during his recent visit to Peking that the situation would be rectified. 

September 14th.—The Chinese Court decided that of the 15 Russians who 
had been in prison ever since the raid on the Soviet Embassy in Peking in 
April, 1927, 14 of them were entitled to diplomatic immunity, and that 
against the fifteenth there was no case. They were accordingly released. 

September 22nd.—It was officially stated in Peking that bandits had 
captured Miss Tobin, an Englishwoman, in the mountainous district of 
Chinping in Kwangsi. 

September 25th.—According to reports in Hongkong, the measures taken 
in Canton, Swatow, Wuchow and other ports to impose a boycott of Japanese 
goods and trade were being effectively enforced. Stocks of Japanese goods 
were being registered and street assaults had been committed on employees of 
Japanese firms. At Wuchow a steamer carrying Japanese goods was held 
up pending payment of a fine of £150. 


Czechoslovakia. 

September 15th.—According to a press report from Prague the Government 
seized the Hungarian Legation there against a debt of 1,200,000 Czech crowns 
which the Mixed Hungarian-Czech Arbitration Commission at the Hague had 
decided that Hungary owed to Czechoslovakia. This judgment had been 
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given a year earlier, but Hungary had maintained that she could not pay so 
large a sum without permission of the Reparations Commission. 
September 19th.—Report re prolongation of treaty. (See Yugoslavia.) 
September 20th—The report regarding the seizure of the Hungarian 
Legation in Prague was stated by the Hungarian Government to be without 
foundation, though that concerning the debt was substantially accurate. 


Egypt. 
September 16th.—The Government suspended for four months the Wafd 


paper El Balagh and the weekly Rosa el Youssef for publishing false news with 
the intention of inciting hostility against the Government. Four weeklies 
were also suppressed for publishing matter contrary to public morals. 

September 22nd.—The death occurred (in Paris) of Abdel Khalek Sarwat 
Pasha, who was the first Premier of independent Egypt, at the end of February, 
1922, and was responsible for the drafting of the proposed Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty at the end of 1927. 


France. 
September 13th.—Extension of Commercial Treaty with Greece. (See 


Greece.) 

September 19th.—M. Briand’s statement to the Frankfurter Zeitung. 
(See Germany.) 

September 20th.— Commenting on a statement by Mgr. Seipel to the Journal 
de Genéve regarding the ‘“‘ Anschluss,” the Temps said: ‘‘A man so well 
informed cannot be ignorant of the fact that the union of Austria with 
Germany, in whatever way it may be desired to raise the question, would 
mean war for all the Powers interested in maintaining the status quo in 
Central Europe.” 


Germany. 

September 12th.—The annual Congress of German Jurists opened at 
Salzburg, and was the occasion of important demonstrations in favour of the 
Anschluss. It was stated that the leading jurists from both countries had 
addressed an application to the League of Nations pleading that the League 
should no longer prevent an attempt at promoting self-determination of 
people. 

September 13th.—Decision of Hague Court re factory in Upper Silesia. 
(See The Permanent Court of International Justice.) 

September 19th.—The Frankfurter Zeitung published an interview with 
M. Briand in which the latter said that he believed that, with goodwill on all 
sides, the Reparation problem could be quickly solved, and that once this 
had been done the Rhineland would be totally evacuated immediately. He 
also said that the Reparation problem was not connected in any way with the 
question of Inter-Allied Debts. 

With regard to the proposal that a Committee of Verification should be 
set up, he said that the Committee was evidently regarded in Germany as a 
control. This, however, already existed under Article 213 of the Treaty of 
Versailles, and could possibly prove highly uncomfortable ; precisely for this 
reason a Committee of Conciliation had been suggested, and on this Germany 
would have her representative. 

[Norr.—Article 213 reads: “‘ So long as the present Treaty remains in 
force, Germany undertakes to give every facility for any investigation which 
the Council of the League of Nations, acting if need be by a majority vote, 
may consider necessary.”’ | 











Great Britain. 
September 14th.—Japanese approval of NavalCompromise. (See Japan.) 
Report regarding official attitude of U.S. Government. (See U.S.A.) 


Greece 

September 13th.—The Franco-Greek Commercial Treaty, which had been 
denounced by an exchange of Notes, was extended for four months. 

September 18th.—Bands of Bulgarian komitajis were reported to have 
crossed the frontier at Zernova and bombed a Greek post. Troops were 
stated to have been despatched from Drama to reinforce the frontier guards. 

September 23rd.—Signature of Treaty with Italy. (See Italy.) 

September 24th.—In a statement to the press while in Rome M. Venezelos 
outlined Greek foreign policy as in future to be dominated by the principle 
of the avoidance of treaties of alliance (on the ground that these were always 
directed against some other country) but the conclusion of pacts providing 
for arbitration in the settlement of all international differences. He said that 
Greece had no political interests in the Adriatic, and regarded questions such 
as that of the Dodecanese as solely between Italy and the Dodecanesians, 
in the same way as there existed no Cypriot question between Great Britain 
and Greece, but only between Great Britain and the people of Cyprus. 


Hungary. 

September 14th.—The Foreign Minister signed the Optional Clause of the 
Hague Convention agreeing to compulsory arbitration in international 
disputes. 

September 15th.—Report of seizure of Prague Legation. (See Czecho- 
slovakia.) 

September 21st.—Announcement re signature of Optional Clause. (See 
Permanent Court of International Justice.) 

League’s decision re Optants’ Dispute. (See League of Nations.) 


India. 

September 20th.—The Government laid before the Assembly the Report 
of the Select Committee on the Bill for the expulsion of immigrant Communist 
agitators (vide Bulletin of 1st September, page 21.) This unanimously main- 
tained the drastic character of the measure and added safeguards against 
extra-judicial action by the Executive. It also emphasised the necessity for 
the enforcement of the measure for five years. 

September 24th.—The Public Safety (Removal of Communist Agents) 
Bill was rejected by the Legislative Assembly on the casting vote of the 
President. The division on the Home member, Mr. Crerar’s, motion as 
amended in Select Committee gave 61 votes for and 61 against. 

September 25th.—-It was stated in Simla that the Government had decided 
not to proceed further with the Public Safety Bill during the session. 


Irak. 
September 14th.—Persian complaint to League. (See League of Nations.) 
September 18th.—An attack was reported to have been made by Turkish 
bandits on three villages on the northern frontier, and a number of cattle 
stolen. 


Italy. 

September 20th.—The Fascist Grand Council unanimously approved a 
project of law defining the powers and functions of the Council in the future 
constitution of the country. This gave it complete control of the State. 
By Article 1 the Grand Council became “ the supreme organ co-ordinating 
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all the activities of the régime which arose out of the revolution of 1922, 
It has deliberative powers in the cases laid down by the law and will, in 
addition, give advice on every political, economic and social question sub- 
mitted to it by the Government.” The circumstances in which the Council 
was given deliberative powers were described in Article 7 which, in effect, 
placed both the Senate and the Chamber in a position of subjection to the 
Council. The possibility of a clash with the Council of Ministers was 
eliminated by the fact that the Ministers were ex officio members of the Fascist 
Council, as well as by the fact that the latter’s decisions would have to be 
unanimous. According to Article 7 the Fascist Council ‘ decides on (1) the 
list of deputies designated according to Article 5 of the Law of March 17th, 
1928 ; (2) on the statutes, organisations and political directives of the National 
Fascist Party ; (3) on the appointment and dismissal of the Secretary, Vice- 
Secretary and Members of the Directorate of the National Fascist Party. 

By Article 8 the Council was empowered to keep up to date the list of 
names, in case of a vacancy, to be submitted to the Crown as suitable to 
fill the positions of Head of the Government, Prime Minister and Secretary 
of State. The new law practically swept aside all popular elections, since no 
appeal whatever to the Electorate was to be made for membership of the 
Fascist Council, and it conferred on it practically the whole control over the 
executive, legislative and judicial institutions of the country. 

The sittings of the Fascist Grand Council were to be secret and its members 
unpaid. 

September 23rd.—The Italo-Greek Pact of Friendship and Arbitration 
was signed in Rome by Signor Mussolini and M. Venezelos. 


Japan. 
September 14th.—The Government communicated to the British Govern- 
ment its approval in principle of the Anglo-French Naval compromise. 
September 25th—The boycott enforced in the Southern ports. (See 
China: External Affairs and Relations with the Powers.) 


League of Nations. 

September 12th.—The new Council held its first meeting. 

In the Third Committee on Disarmament M. Paul Boncour asked that 
a definite date for the next meeting of the Preparatory Commission should be 
fixed as soon as possible. 

Lord Cushendun, in reply, deprecated undue haste, in view of the many 
difficulties in arriving at agreement on certain points. Adjournments in order 
to have these thrashed out gave an unfortunate impression, besides causing 
the delegates a great deal of wasted labour and expense. It was for this 
reason that Great Britain and France had tried to find an agreed basis of 
discussion by arrangement beforehand; in other words, to agree on their 
agreed text of their draft convention. 

September 14th.—In the Sixth Committee of the League (Political Questions) 
the Persian delegate made a strongly-worded complaint against the treatment 
of Persians in Irak. They desired, he said, to be friendly with Irak, but found 
no disposition for a return of the feeling, and frequently had to complain that 
territory in Irak was used as a base of operations for brigands and rebels who 
made trouble in Persia ; under the Turkish régime, also, Persians had enjoyed 
a special judicial position in Irak of which they had been deprived by the 
present Irak Government. 

September 15th.—In the Sixth Committee Mr. Locker-Lampson, speaking 
on behalf of Irak, replied to the charges made by the Persian delegate. He 
explained how for religious, legal and other reasons it was impossible to extend 
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to the Persian colony in Irak the judicial privileges enjoyed by certain other 
foreigners. As regards the taxes on foreigners, all were treated equally. 
He found it difficult to understand why Persia should demand privileges of 
a capitulatory nature at the very moment when she was abolishing such 
privileges in her country, thus claiming rights which she was not prepared to 
give in return. 

September 16th.—After a further meeting between Lord Cushendun, 
M. Briand, Herr Miiller, Signor Scialoja, M. Hymans and M. Adatchi regarding 
the question of Rhineland evacuation, an official communiqué was issued 
to the effect that agreement had been reached on the following points :— 

(1) The opening of official negotiations relating to the request put 
forward by the German Chancellor in regard to the early evacuation of the 
Rhineland. 

(2) The necessity for the complete and definite settlement of the 
Reparations problem and on the constitution for this purpose of a 
Commission of Financial Experts, to be nominated by the six Governments. 

(3) The acceptance of the principle of the constitution of a Com- 
mission of Verification and Conciliation. The composition, operation, 
object and duration of the said Commission will form the subject of 
negotiations between the Governments concerned. 

It was understood that during the conversations Lord Cushendun had made it 
very clear that as Great Britain was determined to settle in full her debt to 
the United States, she therefore could not liquidate any claims she had upon 
Europe, nor agree to take less from Europe than she herself had to pay 
America. 

September 17th.—The Council approved the Bulgarian Stabilisation Loan, 
the amount of which was fixed at £5,000,000 instead of £4,500,000 in view of 
the earthquake losses. 

The Third Committee adopted a resolution which, if accepted by the 
Assembly, meant that Article 11 of the Covenant would be interpreted as 
laying it down that the League should “in the first place prevent war, and 
that in all cases of armed conflict or threat of armed conflict, whatever it 
might be, it should endeavour to prevent hostilities from breaking out, or if 
necessary, stop them if they had already begun.” 

September 18th.—In the Third Committee, dealing with the work of the 
Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference, M. Loudon, 
President of the Commission, said that it was his intention to request the 
five great Naval Powers to enter into private conversations without delay 
in Paris with a view to attaining common agreement, and immediately after 
this had been obtained he would convoke the Preparatory Commission for 
its next, and as he hoped, final session. 

M. Paul Boncour submitted a resolution proposing that the Assembly 
should invite the Council to appeal to the great Naval Powers to solve their 
difficulties, and expressing a desire that the final session of the Preparatory 
Commission should be held at the end of the year or at least at the beginning 
of 1929. 

Lord Cushendun criticised M. Loudon’s suggestion which, he said, was 
really identical with the proposal to hold a new Washington Naval Conference, 
which, however, should not take place before 1931. He declared that public 
opinion should be aware that he bélieved that no Naval Power would accept 
M. Loudon’s invitation. 

M. Loudon replied that he had never had the intention that the Paris 
conversations should have the character of a Washington Conference, but 
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only that the discussion at Geneva in April, 1927, on the question whether 
the Disarmament Convention should be based on the idea of global limitation 
of naval armaments or on limitation by categories should be resumed without 
delay—for instance, on the basis of the Anglo-French Naval compromise. 

September 19th.—In the Third Committee Count Bernstorff moved an 
alternative resolution inviting the Council to address an urgent appeal to 
all Governments to reconcile their differences and come to as complete an 
agreement on the subject as possible, any outstanding differences to be left 
over to the subsequent Disarmament Conference. The resolution further 
expressed the opinion that the Disarmament Conference itself should take 
place during 1929, and that the date of the meeting of the Preparatory 
Committee should be left to the Chairman’s discretion. 

September 21st.—The Council disposed of the Rumano-Hungarian Optants’ 
Dispute by adopting a resolution recognising the juridical position of the 
respective parties and inviting them to appoint plenipotentiaries for the 
purpose of negotiating a practical settlement. The matter was to reappear 
once more on the Council’s agenda at its next session in the event of failure 
to reach an agreement. 

September 22nd.—T he Third Committee (on Disarmament) passed the final 
draft of the resolution approved on September 19th, which included a 
proposal to the Council that the Chairman of the Preparatory Commission 
should be instructed “to keep in contact with the Governments concerned 
in order that he may be apprised of the progress of the preliminary negotiations 
and may be able to convene the Commission at the end of the present year or 
in any case at the beginning of 1929.” 

The German and Hungarian delegates abstained from voting. 

September 24th.—In the meeting of the Assembly the President of the 
Council announced that the Costa Rica Government had three weeks earlier 
announced its intention to re-enter the League if Parliament consented. 

The Third Committee adopted the Report of D1. Benes on the work of 
the Preparatory Disarmament Commission, concluding with a resolution to the 
Assembly affirming the necessity of completing with the shortest possible 
delay the first stage in the matter of the reduction and limitation of 
armaments. 

September 25th—The Assembly adopted the Report of the Third 
Committee, and the resolution passed by it, on the previous day. 


Lithuania. 
September 25th—The Government concluded a provisional commercial 


agreement with the Soviet Government on the basis of the most-favoured- 
nation treatment. 


Mexico. 
September 15th—The Government announced its adhesion to the Peace 


Pact. 
September 25th.—Senor Emilio P. Gil, Minister of the Interior, was elected 
provisional President until February 5th, 1930, by a unanimous vote of a 
joint session of the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. 

Congress ordered a popular Presidential election to be held in November, 
1929. 


Permanent Court of International Justice. 

September 13th.—The Court ruled that Poland was under an obligation 
to pay compensation to Germany for having taken over a nitrate factory 
in Upper Silesia, after the transfer of a part of that country to Poland in 1919. 
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September 21 st.—It was announced at the League Assembly that Hungary 
had signed the Optional Clause of the Statute. 

Sefior Quinones de Leon, the Spanish Ambassador in Paris, also signed 
the clause on behalf of his Government. 

Persia. 

September 14th—Complaint to the League re Irak. (See League of 
Nations.) 

September 17th.—The special committee appointed by the Government 
to consider the Peace Pact recommended that the Government should sign 
the Pact, but with the proviso that it did not adhere to the conditions and 
reservations made by certain European Governments. 


Poland. 
September 13th.—Decision of Hague Court re factory in Upper Silesia. 


(See Permanent Court of International Justice.) 
Portugal. 

September 11th.—Signature of Mozambique Convention. (See South 
Africa.) 

South Africa. 

September 11th.—A new Mozambique Convention with Portugal was signed 
in Pretoria, authorising the recruitment of native labour in Mozambique for 
employment in the gold and coal mining industries. It was to remain in 
force for five years. 

Spain. 

September 12th.—Reports of the discovery of a plot to overthrow the 
Government were denied by the authorities, but the press published accounts 
of the arrests of many hundreds of persons in Madrid, Barcelona, Valencia 
and Saragossa, including the leader of the Republican Party and some 
Republican deputies. 

September 13th.—An official statement was issued announcing the arrest 
of large numbers of persons on charges of plotting to overthrow the Govern- 
ment. According to press reports the number of arrests totalled several 
thousand, and included prominent members of the Republican and other 
Left political parties. The editorial staffs of Republican newspapers in 
Valencia and Barcelona, and many members of Masonic Lodges were also 
among the prisoners. According to the authorities the prompt action of the 
police had completely circumvented the plans of the Revolutionists. 

September 16th.—The Government issued a statement denying the reports 
that the arrests had been so very numerous as the foreign press had announced, 
and adding that the majority of those detained had already been set at 
liberty. 

September 21st.—Signature of Optional Clause. (See Permanent Court of 
International Justice.) 

Sweden. 
September 15th.— Voting for the General Election took place on September 


15th and 16th. 

September 22nd.—The final results of the Election were announced. The 
state of parties in the Lower House was now as follows: Conservatives 73 
(8 gains), Agricultural Unionists 27 (4 gains), Liberals 4 (no change), Radicals 
28 (1 loss), Social Democrats 90 (£5 losses), Communists 8 (4 gains). 


Turkey. 
September 18th.—Report of raid on Irak villages. (See Irak.) 
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U.S.A. 

September 14th.—It was understood in Washington that the official view 
of the Anglo-French Naval compromise was that “‘ we are very glad, but 
of course that does not mean that their agreement affects anyone but them- 
selves.” It was also stated that the Government had decided to “ ignore ”’ 
the compromise; in other words, that the United States would consider 
themselves entirely free to adopt any programme of naval construction which 
suited them. 

September 15th.—Adhesion of Mexico to Peace Pact. (See Mexico.) 

September 17th.—Persion decision re Peace Pact. (See Persia.) 

September 18th.—Ratification of the Peace Pact by Soviet Union. (See 
U.SS.R.) 

September 21st.—The Hearst newspapers published a despatch from Paris 
giving what purported to be “ the authenticated text of a letter distributed 
by the French Foreign Office to French Ambassadors in the principal 
countries,” a part of which was said to be “ taken textually from the Franco- 
British agreement.” 

The letter bore the date August 3rd, and described how technical con- 
versations undertaken by French and British experts were declared to have 
“finally resulted in a new British proposition.” This had reference to 
‘ surface ships of 10,000 tons or less, armed with guns of a calibre higher 
than 6 inches, and up to 8 inches,” and to “ deep water submarines, i.e., 
of more than 600 tons,” and in respect of these types the letter said “ the 
exclusion of small cruisers from all limitation seemed to us to be the only 
solution of the problem in hand between England and the United States raised 
by the insistence of the British Admiralty on placing cruisers in two 
categories.’ The basis of the compromise was that limitation discussion 
should, therefore, be concerned only with the following four classes of ships : 
(1) Capital ships of more than 10,000 tons, or armed with guns of more than 
8 inches calibre ; (2) Aeroplane carriers of more than 10,000 tons ; .(3) Surface 
ships of 10,000 tons or less, armed with guns exceeding 6-inch but not exceeding 
8-inch calibre ; and (4) submarines of more than 600 tons. 

With regard to the first two classes, since they were covered by the 
Washington Treaty, the concern of the Conference would merely be the 
extension of the limitation to those Powers which did not sign the Treaty. 
With regard to the other two, the Conference would fix the maximum limits 
for each Power. 

The letter explained the agreement of the two Powers that the larger 
cruisers should be subject to limitation and the smaller cruisers should not. 


U.S.S.R. 

September 14th.—Release of members of staff of Soviet Embassy. (See 
China: External Affairs and Relations with the Powers.) 

September 18th.—It was announced in Moscow that legislative sanction 
for the adhesion to the Peace Pact had been given on August 29th, when the 
Presidium of the Soviet Executive Committee had authorised Soviet adhesion. 
The Soviet Union was, therefore, it was claimed, the first country in the world 
to ratify its signature of the Pact. 

September 25ih.—Conclusion of agreement in Kovno. (See Lithuania.) 


Yugoslavia. 

September 19th.—A report reached Belgrade from Geneva that Dr. Benes 
and M. Marinkovitch had that day signed an agreement prolonging for an 
indefinite period the Treaty of Alliance between Yugoslavia and Czecho- 


slovakia. 
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III.—LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES. 


THE NINTH ASSEMBLY. 


As usual, the prophets have not been quite in the right and the Ninth 
Assembly, instead of passing off quietly and uneventfully, has held a number 
of extremely interesting debates, cleared the air on a number of occasions 
where it has been needed, and produced some results which may yet mark 
out this Meeting as the most eventful of recent years. 

The frankness of some of the speeches, the open criticism of what might, 
if unchecked, become faults in the organisation of the League, and the open 
replies to criticism have, in reality, been a compliment to League methods. 
In fact in some ways the Ninth Assembly seems to be one of the most useful 
examples of how the League machinery can be used. This was so as regards 
the problem of Disarmament. The German Chancellor was very outspoken 
on the one-sided disarming of Germany, the promises of the Allies to follow 
suit, and the perpetuation of the barriers set up by the Versailles Treaty— 
a strong hint at the Rhineland occupation. M. Briand replied with a non 
possumus, so abrupt that at first it caused bewilderment. It was not realised 
how far parts of the speech were a matter of political window-dressing, and 
that the real result would be that the matter could now be approached from a 
different angle and in a different setting. Geneva affords endless variety. 
For though the Ninth Assembly opened on a realist note, this did not long 
remain the dominant one. It also gave warm expression to the wide 
enthusiasm evoked by the Kellogg Pact, on which subject an idealistic note 
characterised most speeches. It explains, for instance, the ardent response 
which the Assembly made to Lord Cushendun’s speech for the Pact; the 
German delegates shook him warmly by the hand. It no doubt inspired the 
delegates of the chief Powers concerned to accept no temporary rebuff but to 
get together then and there and discuss what had never yet been discussed 
at Geneva—the evacuation of the Rhine and other problems it might involve ; 
it was Geneva which enabled the ice to be broken. So on Sunday, 
September 16th, not a little as the result of patient mediation on the part of 
Lord Cushendun, the six Governments concerned reached the agreement 
described in the article at the beginning of this Bulletin. 

On the Third Committee of the Assembly resolutions were passed reflecting 
a compromise between the views of Germany and a number of States on the 
one side, who were impatient for early results, and France and Great Britain 
and certain States on the other, who were very anxious that the Committee 
should not meet until it was tolerably certain that the differences which broke 
up the last meeting had been solved. The criticisms made, and doubts 
felt, over the recent Anglo-French agreement (an attempt, after all, to do what 
the League had asked these Powers to do), lent a weight to the latter view. 
In the end the Committee declared that the Covenant, Locarno and other 
agreements certainly justified summoning a Disarmament Conference, but 
it urged the Governments to meet first and compose the outstanding differences, 
keeping in close touch with the President of the Preparatory Committee, with 
the object of holding a final session of the Committee at the end of 1928 or 
at least early in 1929. The Conference could then follow, with good hopes for 
its success. 

A strong resolution was passed on the supervision of private manufacture 
of arms. The special Commission appointed to produce a draft convention 
could not come to an agreement, chiefly over the question of publicity. But 
an end had to be put to this deadlock. Sothe Council has been asked to appeal 
to the Governments to examine their differences and to call a further session 
of the Special Committee before next December, so that a general conference 
might soon be held. 

Resolutions were passed broadly approving of the steady steps being taken 
by the League’s Economic Organisation towards more and freer international 
trade. During the next year attention is likely to be directed to the problems 
of agriculture and the need to harmonise them with the interests of industrial 
countries. The discussions on the Second Committee and in the Assembly 
itself provide an effective review of contemporary economic conditions. 
Criticism came chiefly from countries mainly agricultural or in the early stages 
of industrial development. 
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As usual, the Assembly was particularly interested in social questions. 
The setting up of a Drug Board of Control in Geneva holds out a prospect 
of better control over the whole traffic. At the request of the British 
Government a special Commission is to go to the East to examine the extent 
of opium smoking. The Council is to ask the Health Organisation to collect 
statistical information about the abuse of alcoholism, and the Economic 
Committee to examine the question of the prevention of alcohol smuggling. 
These enquiries have no reference to wine, beer or cider. As regards the 
traffic in women the Secretariat is to prepare a concise study of laws dealing 
with souteneurs ; special attention is drawn to the excellent work of women 
police ; certain Governments are urged to investigate the licensed-house 
system afresh in the light of the League’s experts’ report. Approval is 
given to the work of the Child Welfare Committee in enquiring into the 
relation of the cinematograph to child welfare, reporting on juvenile courts, 
and on the legal age of marriage in various countries. The Assembly attached 
particular importance to work which is in progress for improvements in the 
legal position of minors. 

A point which is worth while noticing is the frequent reference made 
during this Assembly to the value of public opinion and the need of educating 
it in the ideas and practices of the League. Closely connected with this 
has been the quite unusual enthusiasm, shown by many States, including 
the Dominions, for the work of the Committee for Intellectual Co-operation. 
The enormous effect that the attitude of coming generations towards the 
League may have on organising the peace of the world is now being realised. 

Healthy criticism is generally welcomed by the League. Those who wish 
to understand what the League Secretariat stands for would do well to read 
the full account of the criticism on it and the replies thereto, given in the 
Journal No. 11. As usual there have been attempts to cut down League 
expenditure. The discussion on these proposals—one of which was for 
stabilisation of the cost of the League in the region of £1,000,000 provoked 
considerable interest with the public. But a long discussion, in which 
Sir Eric Drummond took part, convinced the Fourth Commission that 
though rigid economy was highly desirable the proposal for stabilisation 
would do more harm than good. It would appear that more system is to 
be introduced into the League’s work for refugees, the Council being asked 
to appoint an Advisory Commission of Government representatives to be 
attached to the High Commissioner for Refugees. The Erivan scheme for 
the settlement of Armenia is at last to go forward; Dr. Nanseu has raised 
over £100,000 from private sources, and the League has voted the necessary 
sum of money to cover actual administration expenses. Governments are 
particularly requested to adopt League recommendations for improving the 
legal standing of refugees. 

To sum up: The Assembly’s work does not depend on the amount of noise 
it makes or the items of news it provides. Very often it is the less spectacular 
work that scores a bull. Two important facts about this Assembly are 
undeniable. The representatives of fifty States in the world now definitely 
look on peace rather than war as the major probability of the future. That 
is a big gain. And the official resumption of negotiations for Rhineland 
evacuation and for the final settlement of Reparations must be written 
down on the credit side of the League of Nations’ political balance sheet. 


(By the courtesy of the League of Nations Union.) 
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IV.—PUBLICATIONS. 


An Index to Volume IV of the Bulletin of International News has been 
printed and is available to subscribers at the price of 6d. per copy. 


V.—NOTICES. 


1. A preliminary Conference met at Geneva on September 12th to make 
arrangements for a Universal Religious Peace Conference. It was attended 
by 124 delegates representing nearly all religions. 


2. The Fourth International Foreign Travel Congress opened at Budapest 
on September 21st, and sat for a week. 


3. The Ninth Annual Congress of the International Federation of Former 
Combatants opened at Bucarest on September 16th. 


1. The Congress of the International Union of Museums opened in 
Budapest on September 17th and was attended by delegates from over 
60 Museums. 


5. The Second International Congress on Sickness Insurance met in 
Vienna on September 16th and sat for three days. The delegates numbered 
225 and represented 19 countries. 


6. The International Congress of Tourist Agencies opened in Budapest 
on September 22nd. Representatives of 16 States were present. 


7. The Second International Congress for Bridge and Structural Engineer- 
ing opened at Vienna on September 24th. Six hundred delegates attended, 
representing nearly all the countries of Europe and America. 


8. The Sixth Congress of the International Anti-Tuberculosis Union was 
opened in Rome on September 25th, and was attended by delegates from 39 
countries. 


9: The Fifth World Automobile Congress opened in Rome on 
September 26th, and was attended by delegates from forty countries. 





. VI.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
1928. 


Oct. Ist-4th. Annual Conference of the Fédération Inter- 
nationale des Unions Intellectuelles .- Prague. 
» 4th. International Conference on Safety in Flight... New York. 
» 4th-6th. International Economic Conference .. Prague. 
»  8th-14th. *41st Session of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office ve Geneva. 
10th-14th Fifth International Conference of Industrial 
Psychology .. Utrecht. 
22th-27th. Thirteenth International Red Cross Conference The Hague. 
_ 30th *Fifty-first Council of the League ‘ Geneva. 
. 11lth-13th. International Goodwill Congress New York. 
(World Alliance for International Friendship) 
26th. *League of Nations International Conference on 
Statistics .. .. Geneva. 
. 10th. Pan-American Conference on Arbitration and 
Conciliation . .. Washington. 
12th-14th. International Conference on Civ il Av iation .- Washington. 
"1929. 
May 16th-25th. Fourth Pacific Science Congress “7 . Java. 
July International Congress of Nurses - .- Montreal. 
Nov. Institute of Pacific Relations Conference .. Kyoto 
(Japan). 
* League of Nations. 
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